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CAA Air Traffic Control Assumes Jurisdiction Over 39 Towers 
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TWA Contract Amendments Completed—UAL's , Unchanged 


Administration to. 
Have Full Power Shree a0 


The first step somnsa federal 
control of air traffic at municipal- 

Several years rs ago ‘there were no 

| working agreements in existence 























ly owned airports on civil airways 
was taken when it was announced ; : 
teak the Civil Acronautio:s Adaie- between the carriers and tne 
istration would assume _ jurisdic- | pilots. No agreements of this char- 
tion over air traflic activities at 39 | acter had ever been written oF Eee 
airports where both civil and mili- gotiated. In the writing and _ 
tary flights operate. gotiating of these first pioneer 

: contracts, all concerned realized 
that they were facing a task of 
immense proportions, with count- 
less involvements and various ram- 
ifications. 
Good and Bad Agreements 

Today the makers of all these 
agreements, 15 in all, with one 
still left to go on National Air- 
lines, are justly proud of their ac- 
complishments. Employment con- 
tracts, the same as anything else, 
are divided into two categories— 
good and bad. It is common knowl- 
edge that a bad agreement often 





Action followed recommenda- 
tion by the Inier-Departmental 
Committee on Air Traffic Control, 
| and is understood to be agreeable 
|to the War Department. In fact, 
|CAA officials disclosed recently 
, | that the Air Corps itself asked that 
| CAA take over the 39 traffic con- 
| trol towers listed. 
enor" to Cover Expenses 

CAA is provided with $1,000,- 
000 from the Army supply bill to 
+. | cover expenses of installing addi- 
tional equipment at these fields 
and training control tower person- 


(Continued on Page 4 Col. 4) (Continued on Page 3, Col. 4) 


e Record Traffic at Certified Pilots 
Chicago Airport Poyble in Year 


The Chiesgo4irport set a rec- 
= s oon ae a coma civil airplane pilots in the United 
— a a oe passen-" States as there were last year. 

f —Wide World Phoic | gers in June. I . oaar the } 4 f cer 
OPTIMISTIC ig Fiorello Fae owen A. re Guardia heaves the first shovelful of dirt into Based on past figures, an esti tif ene re he ‘ae te "hes 
the hungry jaws of a huge steam shovel during the ground-breaking ceremonies for | mate of 250,000 outgoing passen- Caen =Srypeee a _ 
the $500,000 American Export Airlines’ seaplane hangar, which is being erected at the marine base of the gers by ‘Se conten a Por ‘tone creased by 100.6 per cent, and li- 
La Guardia airport. In a speech, the Mayor optimistically expressed the opinion that World War II now) lb saa 1 . > expert - wt censed planes have increased 58.7 
raging in Europe and elsewhere would be over by the time this hangar is completed in March, 1942. We}! was Peat hips , 4 = sine ic _ pe cent, according to figures re- 
certainly hope you are right, Fiorello, but pardon us if we we appear to have doubts. ee oy tg? — yond sel leased up to the end of the fiscal 
— as | John A. Casey, Superintendent|.... July 1. by Brig.-Gen. Donald 

=} he : : 3 year, y 1, by g.-Gen. Dona 

| of the Municipal Airport, pointed | jy Connolly, Civil Aeronautics 


LATE NEWS Seailiandied Warns 12- Couder Ford foccbmoghe pave cphncsgrapind Administra es on 
IN BRIEF 








There are now twice as many 








Alina Stripping Engine Tested tionate increase in the number of July 1, 1940. Today there are 82,- 


plane arrivals and departures.| 977 This great increase is mostly 


| There were 5,411 plane arrivals | que to the pilot training program 











Mayor La ‘Peete a_partici- , |and departures in June, another! o¢ the CAA, which is continuing 

| pant in the ground-breaking cere- One year after blueprints were | record. its “mass production of pilots” 

Wanted monies for the $500,000 seaplane drafted, tests were commenced 7 PR 04 year the ships get big-| with a class of 12,000 now study- 
hangar to be erected at the mar- a 12-cylinder, liquid-cooled, solid- | ’ he said, “and accommodate a 


Slim Fauc minal ae fuel injection airplane engine t ber of pass s. It’s re Bag Ge sumnee ge . 
‘ aucett of Faucett Air- | ine terminal at La Guardia Field | gree er number of passengers 1942 program. During the year 


ways in Lima, Peru, advises the |for American Export Airlines, manufactured by the Ford Motor | |my guess that in ten years from|this program will produce about 


Association that he is badly in | told the attending group that in Company. |now there may not be many more | 37,000 more civilian pilots. 








need of pilots—air line, broken- | spite of his de ep anxiety to see all | It will require several months | schedules flown than there are to- In six states, Arkansas, Kansas, 
down, or otherwise—since most of ee tenors . before tests will be completed, | |day. Whatever happens, Chicago | Mississippi, New Mexico, North 
his have departed for the bigger (Continued o on ‘Page 3, Col. 5) President Edsel Ford said. Com- | has an airport that will answer its| Dakota, and Utah, the number of 
money in ferrying service and in- |} pany engineers are hopeful that| needs for 20 years.” 


: ; ) | pilots increased more than 200 per 
A. F.OF L.CHARTERS |/the engine will produce 1,800} Casey noted that this airport, | cent during the year, : in 33 


hors > ot tebeolt Pecient year, and in 
DISPATCHERS orsepower at take-off. reliml- 


; described as the world’s largest, | states the number more than dou- 
|nary tests on a two-cylinder sec-| presents quite a contrast from the} bled. California now leads with 


structing in Canada. His ships 
are huge, single-engine craft, and 
his wages are around $400 or 





$500. — ae ae | tion of the engine have been de- | neglected field with a single cinder | 9,965 pilots, and then comes New 
Charter of affiliation has been SNOT 0F SERREOEED | runway and one hangar in 1927. | York, 5,765; Texas, 5,493; Penn- 

Snel te tee bie ee es The Ford V-12 engine could| He said the next thing Chicago | sylvania, 4,109; and Illinois, 3,838. 

Sued || patchers Association by the |easily be adapted to quantity pro-| needs “in an air way” is a new; There is a new high in certifi- 


a ali te od . Saneats ah,» || duction at the huge River Rouge| terminal at the airport; second,| cated planes, exclusive of military 
ace bye My te po gana This is the a :. ee | plant, if approval of the engine is | | some speedy means of getting air| planes of all types, with a total of 
Ae ek pe PotD prea ae wailidie charter issued to an organized |received from the Army Air| passengers to and from the Loop;| 22,025 now listed as against 13,- 
highways in motor vehicles. How- || group in the air line industry = | and, = ci 4 ee 
ever, a special tax of 3¢ a gallon|| With the exception of the Air 
is charged to air lines operating as Line Pilots Association. : 
carriers within the state. Amer- The dispatchers’ organiza- 
ican Airlines is suing the State for || tion put up a long hard fight, 
a refund of $6,224.76 in taxes on|| Which dates back about two 
the grounds that its flights are not || years, to obtain their charter. 
subject to the 3¢ a gallon tax be- Obviously they are proud of 
cause the flights are not complet- the success they have attained 
ed in Virginia. which their new charter so am- 

|| ply reflects. 

: The president of the Air 
30 000 Miles || Line Dispatchers Association is 
, L. M. Kuhnley of Seattle, 
A 30,000-mile printing tele-|] Wash. Their home office at the 
graph network soon will connect present time is located in Seat- 

the Army, Navy, Weather Bureau, || tle at 1203 Vale Street. 
and 175 major airports, the West- ALPA is glad to welcome the 


ern Union Telegraph Company has|} Air Line Dispatchers Associa- f 
announced. In defense or etheril tien os 4 brother afitiate tn- FREIGHT Shuttling Selween kien 4 Airere t ‘Company's plant here, wry air bases throughout the 
































9 , : : country, Army transport pl are l parts for America’s aerial weapons. 
pea igaaa the network will|| der the banner of the Ameri- || Fast and powerful military transports of ‘the type shown are being delivered by Douglas in large numbers 
transmit messages direct from|]| can Federation of Labor. All || te the Army and Navy for use as cargo and troop carriers. The vital need for these pl in dern mili- 
Washington and other control|| air line pilots extend hearty || tary strategy has repeatedly been demonstrated by war events abroad. Such transports in commercial 
points. congratulations to this new A. versions, Douglas DC-3’s, are in use by all leading air lines. They comprise a second line of air defense, for 

F. of L. chartered group. in addition to maintaining swift and efficient communications and transportation, they could be quickly 











(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) and easily converted to actual military purposes. 
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«| MY! MY! BUY . 
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Telephone Hemlock 50165 | 
| soon. 











“Public Safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
te fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 











PROVISIONAL 


Oo 
The term provisional is appearing increasingly frequent | merchants have been putting on 


in air lines’ regulations and operating procedures. 


tain rather isolated instances, it is impossible to get away | stance, you couldn’t pick up a pa-| 

from the use or intent of the word provisional when draft-| Per without every advertisement 
it 

ing regulations, laws, or operating procedures, but basically, | screaming Buy . 


it is a very wrong trend. 


lazy man’s way of going about it. 


do this. 


understood. 


Provisional terminology should be kept out of Civil Air 
Regulations and air line operating manuals because it is too | 
indefinite and lends itself far too easily to error or misinter-| no defense effort. 


pretation, wilfully and otherwise. 


Jake once remarked to Andy, 
policy for our taxicab today.” 


When Andy pressed him about details, Jake said, “It’s | merchants get caught in their own 
one of them there new provisional policies. Listen, one ‘of the| trap and receive such a limited 


paragraphs says if our car gets hit by a train having 24 cars, 


exactly at midnight, and I’m headed east at the time of the | 


accident, and I am in second gear, I collect.” 


That’s a rather humorous and plain description, but it | Don’t Throw in the Sponge 
amply reflects the deceptions and obvious innuendoes of the | 
We often hear of provisional loads, provi- | 


term provisional. 


sional fields, provisional performance characteristics, provi- 
sional etc., etc., etc. 


To make a regulation or law provisional injects, right at 
the beginning, a distinct element of indefiniteness that invar- | 
iably will result in ineffectiveness. Obviously, this causes | 
such laws and regulations to be practically worthless and, in | 
many instances, they are quite liable to be harmful because 
they are intended to do something that, because of their very 
nature, they are incapable of accomplishing. Why not state 


will know what he is supposed to do and when, with no if’s, 
and’s, nor but’s. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 





Fifteen working agreements have been completed be-| 
tween the air carriers and the air line pilots covering rates | 


These agreements | 


of pay, rules, and working conditions. 





Pe have yelled it so - that 
Extensive use of the word provisional when drafting |the average citizen has become 


regulations, laws, or any rules of procedure is obviously a) reconciled to the 
Writings of this kind | grabbed hold of his nose, 
should be brief, clean-cut, and say exactly what is meant. | jumped in. 
Lawyers often tell the average citizen that it is impossible to | 
It is agreed that it is impossible if a writer is so 
unskilled with the usage of words that he can’t choose from | ;,. 
the 600,000 available English words the ones necessary t0| because they’ve been sold on the 
reflect the true meaning desired so that it can be readily | coming price rise. 


“T secured an insurance | ©°™™odities adds fuel to the fire 


|down just as surely as they have 






































. BUY. 


. BEFORE PRICES GO UP 








| By C. M. HEFNER 
Council No. 19, AA 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Ex-Jaway Crackah 
Sends Last Dose 


Congratulations to our contract | —_- 
By W. W. OWEN 

| Council No. 7, EAL 
Atlanta, Ga. 


pany with an expense account and 
a flat speed bracket for DC-3’s 
that will help 95 per cent of our 
pilots. The expense allowance 
away from home is particularly 
helpful to the wives. Now they 
| won’t have to be digging into the 
grocery money every time Oscar 
has to make a trip. 
Such increases came 


Here, to witness, is probably 
what will be my final newsletter 
to the Association. It will be final 
for two reasons. 

First, because by the time this 
bit of chatter reaches the eyes of 
the reader, I no longer will be a 
“Jawgy Crackah, Suh,” but will 
be within the reaches of them 
dern carpetbaggers living in Flush- 
ing, N. Y., which I understand is 
a small suburb of La Garbage 
Field. And furthermore, by golly, 
I ain’t a’gonna buy the Brooklyn 
Bridge from any of them fellers 
up there unless the price suits me. 

The second reason why this will 
| be final is that after this applica- 
tion of “Owen tripe,” the whole 


none too 
If you don’t think all of us 
have taken a cut in salary lately, 
just add up what you have bought 
with your money recently. The sad 
part is that the business of rising | 
prices and inflation has just be- 
gun. In addition, the outlook for | 
salaried personnel in the immedi- | 
ate future is not so bright. 
Sudden Upheaval Result of 
Scare Programs 

We were due for a rise in| 
prices of certain commodities due 
to the defense effort, but I be- 
| lieve the sudden upheaval of the 
|entire price structure is the result | 


removal. 
Blessed He and Shevents, 


necessary for my 


f the “scare” programs that the | Transfers, and Promotions 
~e : Dear Old AG abounds with 
In cer-| for the last few months. For in-|"¢WS- Weddings, blessed he and | 
shevents, transfers, and promo- | 


Buy | lot. W. L 


. Buy. é * : 
Now | his one and only up in Nashville 


. Before prices go up.’ 


caught him. A. R. (Sonny) Sea-| 


getting ready to assume the duties 


around I run into someone who is 
of boss of a DC-3, in addition to 


buying a new car, a new stove, a 
new house, new furniture .. . not 
cause they need the items, but | ved. home. 
weds. 
Lloyd A. (Bring ’em back more 
When folks rush out and buy | dead than alive) Moreau recently 
| things + don’t need, then, gen-| fired up a DC-3 and made his first 
tlemen, I say inflation is here. It|t*ip, for which congratulations are 
would i true even if there were |in_ order. On his return trip the 
But the cur- | Official reception committee met 
tailment of production on civilian | the ship, and when Lloyd went 


pocket. He now is in New York, 
and by now such terms as “range 
control,” “Coney Island intersec- 
tion,” and “No. 12 to approach” 
should be as familiar to him as 
the crooks and turns in the Bay- 
ou down in his native “Noo Or- 
leens.”’ 


and here it goes. Personally, it 
would please me greatly to see the 


supply of goods that their gross 
sales would drop to a new low. 
| They’d be hanging on the wall by 
| their own bootstraps. 


Totes Mail to Tampa on First Trip 

The other day, in a fit of des- 
peration, the Company sent me 
out on my first trip. Fred Gilbert 
and I toted the mail down to 


But don’t throw in the sponge 
with regard to the rising cost of 
living. Prices will come _ back 


|gone up (if we don’t go bank- |Tampa. Oh boy, I like that! 
|rupt). Don’t take my word for it.| New faces in AG among the 
Here is a case history covering 76 | captains include Howard Buller, 


| years that was given to me by a|who has many interesting stories 
| le ading economist and student of | to tell about ferrying Hudsons; 
price fluctuation. 
dollar actually purchased a dol-|sheep returning to the fold; Cap- 
lar’s worth of goods. In 1919, 
Captain Rethorst. 
in 1904, 66 cents would | Welcome to Atlanta and Birming- 
have been enough. Here is the} | ham, gentlemen. 

complete table: | We have quite a number of 


nee cer $2.86 |neweomers among the copilots. 
NIG tush ao Bincend ee 4 55 |Some are new men and others 
ER rae sacra ee 66 |have been transferred from New 
pt NR are 1.54 | York. I must admit I don’t know 
ee re 1.00 |many of their names, but I think 
eee 54 | they know we are tickled to have 
ere ewe $1.00 up |’em with we’uns. 


The recent news of the need for | Movie Tests in Peachtree 


were made under Title II of the Railway Labor Act as| air line pilots in ocean ferrying | Terrace Aparaments 


amended. To receive the full meaning of what all this means| created the most intense interest | 
it is necessary to reflect on what the pilots’ working condi- | 
tions were only a little more than several years ago. Ask any | |moved American 
old-timer. The price in human effort was high. All the new- | 
comers should be anxious to learn from the grizzly veterans | 


of the airways what it’s all about. 


—David L. Behncke | | 


Albert B. (Cecil B. DeMille) 
in Ft. Worth since Amon Carter | Duke is busy making a full length 
Airlines from | movie with his new sound camera. 
| Dallas to Ft. Worth. A surpris-| All little girls who have aspira- 
jing number of the boys indicated | tions to be movie stars may obtain 
| their interest in the job, but some |a test (?) from either Duke or his 





Association will be completely fed | 
up with me and will take the steps | 








tions have chahgéd the picture a} 
(Brud) Dothard found | 


and chased her until she finally | 


increase, has|™an took the great step June 12, 
"and | 2nd on the first bounce landed in| 
Every time I turn! New York on June 15. Sonny is | 


his new duties of boss (?) of his | 
So much for the newly- | 


home he carried his shirttail in his | 


In 1926 one} | Pat Patrick, one of Atlanta’s lost 


tains Miles and Foxworth; and at 
| $1.54 would have bought the same Birmingham, 


it in good, old-fashioned, plain English so that everybody | goods; 





~ (Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) | (Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 




















“To fly West, my friend, is a 
—_ we all must take for a final 
chee 


du Constant Memoriam 








Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. Le 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A, 
Bickford, L. A.—Panngra 
Bigelow, Ed.—vU. A. 
Blom, — w.—uw. 7 L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Snaloune L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, ee F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, "Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
Briggs, ey Ww.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S—P. A. A. 
Buc her, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius <r w. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. Ss. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Tees 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 
Fey, Howard—Uv. 4 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A 
George, Hal—T. W. A 
Gower, Vernon—D. A. L 
Grover, R. Boyd—vU. A. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Hale, 8S. H. “3 A. L. 
Hallgren, W. 


L. 


Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. 2. 
Jamellier, Stanley E.—C. A, L. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. * 
Jones, Lloyd E.—U. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. > 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. 

King, Geor, e B.—P Se A 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. 3 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 

Lucas, Al—W. A. s. 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. L 
MeMickle, Harold—Panagra 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, a —C. & S.A.L. 


w. x 

Norby, Raymond Pg —N. W. 
Odell, M. T.—A. 
Owens, Clifford Pw. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. 
Perry, J. A—E. > L. 
Person, Addison G.—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—VU. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H —a 

1 —U. A. L. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rose, John A.—K. L. M. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 
Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A. 
Sandblom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sandegren, Thomas — A. L. 


Scott, Philip C5, A. L. 
Scroggins, Lowell V.—P. C. A. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sheets, Don W.—Panagra 


Terletzky, Leo—P. A. A. 
*Thomas, ma t—E. A. L. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L.—A. A. 
Vance, Claire K —s A. L 
Lar - ag -. 

Walker, M. A.—P. _% A. 
Wallace, Clyde W.—T. A. 


w. 
Weatherdon, - .< om A. 
West, F. W.—N. W. 
Wieselmayer, Oito—P. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. 
Worthen, John A we % Ww. 
*Wright, J. S.—T. W. A. 
Young, George S.—U. A. L. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L. 
Natural 


Blomgren, Lloyd I.—A. A. 
Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C. ~ 

Hohag, R. J.—N 

Jamieson, Leland SE. A. L. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 


“n> 


Inactive 


Anderline, Frank W.; Ashford, 
Ted; Barr, Julius; Burford, Dean 
Caldwell, G. Q.; yton, 
Chas. i Huisman, Herbert W.; 
H. R.; Kerwin, J.J.; Noyes, 
Dewey L.;" Ormsbee, ek Riddle, 


L.; I. d.5 ° 
Usher E.; Shelton, Boyd M.; 
Stark, Howard C.; Trimble, W. 
L.; Veblen, E. H.; Walbridge, 
Donald C.; Wheaton, Harold H. 
Whittemore, Fred W.; Wolf, John 
F.; Willey, Sidney L 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. S.; Kiser, Daniel, 

Unemployed 
Darby, James E.; Downs, Lloyd 


ae George L.; Keadle, Floyd 
; Rhiner, L. H. 





Honorary 
Greene, Dr. Ralph; Rogers, Will. 





* Apprentice Member. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 








FLYING LAB 


TION, 
AUTHORITY, 


STRETCHES TO REACH 


THE CAA’s 


HOPING THAT THOSE 


AIR CARRIER DIVISION, 








—Washington Eve. 
REEDER G. NICHOLS, CHIEF OF THE RADIO SEC- 


THE SHIELDED, 


MANY OF THE PROBLEMS IT PRE 


THEIR TASK UNTIL IT HAS BEEN PROPERLY ACCOMPLISHED. 


Read Allen 
For Comfort 


By LOYD C. WALDORF 
Council No. 45, MCA 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Various reserve captains and 
first officers who have been affect- 
ed by reduced schedules due to 
the lines losing transports to Brit- 
ain (to say nothing of reserve of- 
ficers who have been called to act- 
ive duty from the lines) may find 
small comfort in the article by C. 
B. Allen in the July issue of West- 
ern Flying. 

In brief, it states that the Army 
is at present using over 50 multi- 
engined aircraft for the main pur- 
pose of transporting various Army 
commanding officers about 
country. Not only that, but they 
are demanding another 120 such 
planes for assignments of this na- 
ture. So apparently the Army is| 
short of chauffeur pilots. 

By That Time You Need 
A Good Forecast 

Did you ever get out your maps 
and attempt to follow the prog- 
ress of various fronts according 
to the locations given on CAA 
weather forecasts? They fre- 
quently read something like this, 
“Weak cold front lying along 
Hinkelville — Tinker’s Creek — 
Whoozis line will advance to Mor- 
ton’s Junction — Red Butte and 
Whichville by 6:30 p. m.” In the 
first place, by the time you have 
located these points, the front has 
passed both lines and a new one 
approaching, so you have 
wait for a new forecast. 

We will soon have 
on all the air line planes in the 
country. It won’t be long before 
the next step will be taken 
have a movie camera installed to 
take pictures at intervals of the 
instrument panel. If the 
graph would only record the rea- 
son for a change of altitude it 
would really be of some help. A 
downdraft can cause you to lose 
1,000 feet under some conditions, 
but I imagine one could exercise 
his emergency authority to climb 


is 


back up—maybe the blame could 


be placed on the copilot. 
Ancient Rule Is Bugaboo 

We still encounter the ancient | 
regulation which allows you to fly | 
in dense fog over zero-zero con- 
ditions on instruments, yet, if 
there are no beacon lights on your 
course, forbids you to fly over the 
same route with the same facil- 
ities in operation, despite it being 
a perfectly clear night when you 


the | 


to | 


|But I’d rather be a captain than 
barographs | 


to | 


baro- | 


The = for Me 


By C. G. HOLLIMAN 
Council No. 44, DELTA 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Star Photo 


CIviL AERONAUTICS 
ICE-FREE ANTENNA 
LOOPS OF A NEW DUAL AUTOMATIC RADIO DIRECTION FINDER INSTALLED IN 

NEW TWO-ENGINED FLYING LABORATORY. 
HAS LONG BEEN A MENACE TO FLYING. 
SENTS HAVE BEEN SOLVED, BUT MANY STILL REMAIN. 


THE ICE HAZARD 


LINE PILOTS ARE 
CARRYING ON THESE EXPERIMENTS FOR THE ELIMI- 
NATION OF THE EVER-PRESENT ICE HAZARDS WILL CLING TENACIOUSLY TO 


Silent As a 
Southern Grave 


By W. L. NOFTSINGER 
| Council No. 4, TWA 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


This council has been as silent 
|as a Saturday night in a southern 
| cemetery. 
‘the voice of Felix Preeg sounded 
like that of a ghost when he called 
a meeting a few weeks ago. All 
members were present except Ted 
Hereford, who as usual was study- 
ing his navigation lesson some- 
| where between Balboa and Ava- 
|lon. However, it was learned that 
Ted this time was busy checking 
his copilot, Peterson, on a 
method of “De-Icing.” 

Milo Campbell’s explanation of 
the proper channels that had to be 


| 307-B pay controversy, 
with interest by all. 
| hoped that this long, drawn out 
|controversy will soon be ended, 


| will be rewarded amply for their 
|efforts to resell this “over the 
weather” hallucination to their 
| public. 
The Truth Not Within Him 
George Rice and Campbell have 
just about tied for the 
honors in this council. Both have 
reported alarming catches of the 
_\ever elusive trout this 
of a toast, so here goes: 
Behold the fisherman. 
He riseth early in the morning, 
= He disturbeth the whole house, 
He goes forth full of hope, 
And when the day is far spent, 
He returneth 
Smelling of strong drink, 
And the truth is not within him. 
Indian agents in the vicinity of 
Albuquerque’ recently reported 
that there was a general unrest 
among the Navajo tribes within 


Dear Hditor: their judiciary. The agents claim- 
I received your letter addressed ed that this unrest was so serious 
“Dear scribe,” that they were afraid the Navajos 
But I read it with haste and put | Were again about to take the 
it aside ‘““Wa-ar’”’ path. 
For I’m on vacation and having Government officials were ap- 
fun, pointed to make a study of the sit- 
And if there’s news I can see uation. One school of thought be- 
none. lieved there was a possibility that 
But in two more weeks the fog the Army control tower at the Al- 
may rise, buquerque Airport was the cause 
And Ill write something about of the existing condition among | 
twice this size. the Navajos. 


But if anything for space is 
something you lack, 
I’ll enclose some stuff I wrote 


awhile back. 
AIN’T IT THE TRUTH 
A captain’s life is the life for me, 
Flying a machine called the 


| With gadgets here and gadgets 
there, 


And at fifty instruments you must 


stare. 
A new first officer and a 
stewardess too, 

They have their troubles and 
duties to do. 
The noise and static 

earphones growl, 
The wind and rain has a steady 
howl. 


in your 


It drips down your face and into 


your shoes 

With the rhythmic drip of the St 
Louis Blues. 

The whole ship shaking and 
bouncing with a jerk, 


a drug store clerk. 
COULD BE, COULD BE 


Flight 7 passing Columbia 
account surface wind, 
Flight 6 requesting traffic, flight 

2 is coming in, 


| Flight 22 on instruments at seven | 


thousand feet; 


|A teletype a-tapping out a 


rhythmic beat. 


| Then BAM!! comes a clearance 


from the / ATC, 


Continued on Page | 5, 5, Col. 











can see for 100 wiles: 
not be any lighted fields on the 
course either, but I should like to 
see you get down to a lighted field 
in zero-zero conditions. 

Have you heard of the pilot 
who had such a good tail wind 
that he put his flaps down so the 


faster? 


DC-3. 


There may 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) _ 


So silent, in fact, that | 


new | 


| opened, in reference to the Boeing | 
was heard | 
It is earnestly | 


fishing | 


season. | 
| Their claims are at least worthy | 


(Continued on Page 5 
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Three 


Will 


Reach Ail-Time High in 1941 


nie of vacation 
1 the history of 
air transportation was forecast for 
the 1941 season today by C. Bedell 
Monro, President of Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines. ‘The general ac- 
ceptance of ail 
with the fact that American tour- 
ists this year will be vacationing 
within our own boundaries and jn 
Canada. Already we have had 
hundreds of inquiries from per- | 
sons who have never traveled by} 


The oiling 
travel by plane 


| plane for information about get- 


ting to their favorite 
land,” Mr. Monro said. 

In preparing for its busiest va- | 
cation season in history, Pennsy]- | 
vania-Central Airlines has increas- 
ed service on most of its routes. 


vacation- 


Washington has 
select from on 
ington route. 


ten trips daily to 
the Detroit-Wash- 


Norfolk—including Virginia Beach 
and Old Point Comfort—PCA has 
three round trips operating daily 
from Washington. 

Larger planes already have been 


15 Contracts 


(Continued from Page 1) 


gives one side an advantage over 
the other, and thereby destroys 
that certain delicate balance that 
is vitally necessary to good em- 
ployer-employee relations. 

The best way to judge whether 
an agreement is good or bad is to 
put it to the acid test of practical 
application. Pilots’ agreements 
have been subjected to this kind 
of a test many times 
emerged unscathed. 
Braniff Contract Enters 
Third Year 

For example, one of such con- 
tracts on Braniff Airways renewed 
itself on September 1 for the third 
consecutive year without a change. 
All must agree that this speaks 
very well for the original docu- 
ment. Most of the other contracts 
are now operating in the second 
year without change. 

Transcontinental & Western Air 
pilots’ agreement was rather ex- 
| tensively amended because of the 
Boeing 307 stratoliner pay ques- 
tion. The American Airlines pilots’ 


» Col. 5) 


travel is coupled | 


For those going to} 
| the popular vacation resorts near 
and that the pilots and copilots | 


and have! 








sanded on the PC A vous serving 
the picturesque playgrounds of 
northern Michigan. The 1941 
Douglas Capital Liners, each car- 
rying 21 passengers, fly north of 


| Detroit to Traverse City and Sault 


Ste. Marie. Soon a stop will be 
made at Pellston, Mich., to serve a 
large number of Upper Peninsula 
resorts. This will greatly acceler- 
ate travel time to such popular 
places as Petoskey, Cheboygan, 
Harbor Springs, Charlevoix, and 
Mackinac Island. 


Vetoes Stripping 


(Continued fron from Page 1) 


|available airplanes sent overseas, 
For example, the tourist flying to | 


he did not think commercial avia- 
tion should be crippled in the 
United States. 


“T don’t think we ought to give 


Britain any more planes,” the 
Mayor said. “We need our trans- 
port planes here, and we need 


them badly. After all, we’ve given 
a great many military planes, and 
we'll continue to give them. I un- 
derstand the air lines turned over 
12 planes to England the other 
day, and I’ve heard they want 
more. 

Wants Air Lines in 

Top Condition 

“IT want to see our commercial 
air lines, our shipping, and our 
railroads kept up to top condition 
at all times.” 

To date the commercial air lines 
have turned over about 112 trans- 
port planes to Britain, leaving 
fewer than 350 transports of all 
types for the air lines. 

After pointing out the import- 
ance of planning for “postwar ad- 
justments,”” Mayor La Guardia de- 
scribed the new hangar as “New 
York City’s first actual, concrete 
contribution to the postwar prob- 


lem.” 
Part of City’s After-War 
Program 

“T really believe that the war 
may be over not very long after 
this hangar is completed,” the 
Mayor said. “In fact, it may be 
over before. My interest in this 
plane hangar is specifically that 


it represents a part of our city’s 
after-war program.” 

American Export Airlines has 
signed a 40-year lease for a total 
rental of $1,400,000. 








—And We Present Million-Mile Mooney 








On Western Air Lines’ list of 
senior captains, his name appears 
as Albert Mooney, Jr., but from 
end to end of the northern division 
he is plain Bert Mooney, one of the 
Company’s best-known and best- 
liked pilots. Recently made Chief 
Pilot of Division 2, Bert’s air log 
shows a total of 1,450,000 miles, 
nearly two-thirds of this in com- 
mercial air line work. A careful 
and conscientious pilot, Bert’s spe- 
cial interest is in the younger co- 
pilots who are being groomed for 
future flight captains. Off duty, 
his chief hobbies are fishing and 
hunting and his home which he 
shares with a wife and four strap- 
ping sons. Not as an exception, 
but as a typical example of West- 
ern Air’s flight personnel is Bert 
Mooney — sportsman, family man, 
master pilot. 

—Speed Magazine 


At home in Salt Lake City, Bert 





sorts over 


his fishing tackle and 
| trout hole. 





checking 


After weather and 
load with the dispatcher, Bert 
makes up his flight plan. 


At the end of his run, Bert usu- 


ally calls his wife, takes a little Bert; 
wind could push the plane along| plans fresh assaults on his secret good-natured ribbing on this ac- W illiam, ii; 


count. 





Back in Salt Lake, Bert and his 
crew, Ed Schuster and Bobbie 
Felder, call it a day. 





The Mooneys. Left to right: 
Brian, 9; Mrs. Mooney; 
Albert, 15; J. Mur- 
ray, 13. 
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Water Skiing in 5 Uneasy Lessons 


a while pulling a man on skis. To a} 
| By L. A. (RUSTY) HEARD pull-ring in the stern is attached | 
— a ees SEAL 50 feet of quarter-inch rope which | 

| Miami, Fla. has a wooden bar tied between the | 
a fork at the end. | 
(Editor’s Note: From Miami Our next consideration is the| 


is “i i lessons | .}-j< ie he ye ae ae 
zine recently published figures ee pene skis. These are made in all sizes, 


showing “— the United be te skier” glowingly penned by Rusty 
and Great Britain are producing a” Se eeeeke the gulhende-| , ng, 8 ; 
32 per cent more airplanes a peal “2 pe as simple as that, —— = — ere be om 
month than Germany. World pro-| if you know how.” ) inch thick. Some have a gradua 
duction of planes were estimated 
at around 8,000 a month, as fol- 
lows: Germany, 2,500; Russia, 
2,000; Britain, 1,800; United 
States, 1,500; and Japan, 300. 


LATE NEWS 
leads 


. | 
The American Machinist maga- | 











shapes, and forms. A common pair 
is seven feet long, seven inches 


Well, this has been hanging fire 
for a long time, but after numer- 
ous “goings over’ by Chairman 
Diggs and letters from Headquar- 
ters I’ve managed to write a little 
“epp-pistol.” I beg all of you to | 

















Bulletproof 


A self-sealing hose designed to 
make airplane fuel systems com- 
pletely bulletproof has been de- 
veloped by the B. F. Goodrich 
Company. An outgrowth of the 
Company’s development of self- 
sealing gasoline tanks, the hose 
will make the entire fuel system 
of fighter and bomber planes leak- | so 
proof even under ‘10 to 15 pounds . 
pressure and despite numerous 
punctures from high caliber ma- 
chine gun bullets,’’ the Company 
said. 








Just to show you how easy it is, | 
Rusty does it standing on one foot. 
You can bet your boots no good is | 
going to come of this. 


taper in the thickness, and the 
toes are turned upward the same 
as any skis. As a means of at- 
taching them to your feet there is 
a rubber flap located slightly back 
of center that the foot is thrust 
under, and another flap that fits 
tightly behind the heel. The rear | 
one is usually adjustable so as to 
: : rm ‘ accommodate all sizes of ‘“‘toot-| 
regularly timed intervals to guide mice: dk aaa oe 
the engineers through the bush “ee hag lied ng myers sao 
were necessary in planning the big) Here we have L. A. (Rusty) ° saosin oo permi ie is ~~ ri es 
new runway for airplanes at How- | Heard doing his stuff on a pair of | to eaeee ea of a spl " 
ard Field in the Panama Canal |—2A, yes, we almost forgot, they| which is a very frequent occur- 
: 2 |eall them water skis. rence. (And I do mean Frequent 
Zone, which has been completed in fe ea 
record time. consider my position as a first with a capital F.) 
| writer and bear with me. Ideal Sport for the Beginner 
| To all of you novices and past Now, if you have a fairly clear 
Delivery masters of the art of snow skiing| idea of the equipment, suppose 
I would tell of a fairly recent ad-| we use our imagination a little 
New equipment, delivered the| dition to the world of sports. In| and take a shot at it. We are on 
last two weeks and thus pig my opinion it is tops. Not only|a small sandy island in Biscayne 
off a threatened shortage in do- 
mestic operations, was received by 
American Airlines, United, Easi- 
ern, and TWA. 





Novel 

Surveying a jungle from the air 
and dropping 100-pound bags of 
powdered lime from a bomber at 


sies. 


Commuter 

After a week as a commuter be- | 
tween La Guardia Field and the| 
Newark Airport, Peter J. Schweit- 





What do you think of this? He even does the splits with the 
zer would hesitate a long time he-| 9”eatest of ease and without even a sneeze. 

fore returning to the daily ordeal | fo) the thrills derived, but also for 
of 60 or 70 miles at the wheel of |the wonderful outdoor exercise 
his car, the bolted breakfast, the | there is in it. Namely, water ski- | an 
enervating cacaphony of auto] ing. On these hot, sticky days it’s | Slip your feet in the ski shoes and 
horns preventing proper digestion,| really a lifesaver to get in the| pick up the handle at the end of 


Bay that tapers gradually down 
to the edge of the water. This is 
ideal spot for the beginner. 


the endless traffic jams, the lack of | water and play. the rope. Now walk out into the 
opportunity to read the morning’s| ai) you Need Is Repe water where it’s four or five 
news while on the way to work, Chis ond Voursalf : inches deep. There, that’s far 
and the $1.50 in tunnel tolls en-|" ph, only equipment needed is| enough. Now put both skis to- 
tailed each day in addition to the | a moderately fast boat, about 50 gether and sit down on them way 
operating expenses of his automo- to 75 feet of rope, a pair of wood- back on the end. No, that’s not 
bile. With the use of a Trans- », far enough back. The idea is to 
continental and Western Air travel take all possible weight off of the 
card, Mr. Schweitzer commutes by skis so that the toes will float in 
air betwen his home and business} ¢ ~ the take-off position. The only 
for $3.40 daily. |" 












(Continued on Page 6, Col. 2) 


Training | 
A bill now before Congress pro- 
vides for the training of glider 
pilots, under the direction of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, | 
and the construction of the planes | iat 
by the National Youth Adminis- | 
tration. As an experiment four | 
planes were constructed this year | sie 
by NYA boys of ages ranging) 4h, here he is again up on one 
from 17 to 24. The ships can be| foot, the smartie. Remember what 


made at a cost ranging from $250 | we told you about no good coming 
to $1,300. | of this kind of gudding about? 
|en skis, and yourself. Never hav- “ ; 


Shortage jing been on snow, I could not 


| positively say that skiing on wa- 
Two surveys, one conducted by | ter is easier, but I believe it is. 





the Aeronautical Chamber of | In my opinion, just as many thrills : A 
Commerce and the other by a| may be had in water skiing with “s 
Government agency, reveal that|less possibility of a serious mis- 


the shortage of air mechanics will hap. Fellas who are fairly well 
goon become a major crisis of the | experienced at snow skiing claim 
defense program unless the train- | that, although the principle is the : <a = 
ing of airplane and engine me-| Same, it is just like learning all Splash! Didn't we tell you so? 
chanics is speeded up. Eight to) over again. And another good water skier 
ten mechanics per plane are need-| After a brief description of the | saaxes hands with Father Nep- 
ed, and there are 74,000 military | equipment suppose we take a try| tine. Anyway, it must be great 
planes on order today. At this| at it. First comes the boat; in this fun, and if you would like to try 
rate the shortage of mechanics|case a little 14-foot Outboard |; ¢., day, I’m sure Rusty would 
will run into hundreds of thou-| Runabout powered with a 22-| oblige and give you every possible 
sands within two years unless| horsepower Johnson motor, cap-| assistance to learn to duplicate the 
something is done about it. |able of about 30 miles per hour | pose pictured above. 
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CAA Assumes 


|ruption. The Nichols bill, result- 


Jurisdiction 


(Continued fi om Page 1) 





nel, 


SHEEP SEPARATED 
FROM THE LAMBS 


| By B. R. EZELL 


Council No. 42, Braniff 


Officials stated that both Army | Dallas, Tex. 


and Navy were reluctant to con- 
trol air line and other civil avia- 


Once again the heavy hand has 


tion activities, and preferred that |smitten your poor reporter firmly 


CAA be designated the agency to 
serve as the single traffic control 
authority. It was thought inap- 
propriate that military flight 
movements be left under the jur- 
isdiction of local control. 
Complete Control of 

Flight Movements 

Under the new system CAA, 
aided by service officers, will not 
only have jurisdiction over mili- 
tary and civil aviation on civil 
airways, but wil! have complete 
control of such flight movements 
into and out of the 39 airports 
named, where formerly municipal 
or private personnel were in au- 
thority. 

In some cases these airports 
have been leased by the cities to 
the Army or the Navy and are 
therefore already within the scope 
of federal jurisdiction, thus rais- 
ing no legal question of CAA con- 
trol as a federal agency. 

In other cases, mutual arrange- 
ments will be or have’ been 
worked out with municipal author- 
ities. For example, CAA officials 
said at Atlanta, a city-owned air- 
port, the city recommended that 
the CAA take over. 

Supporters of the Nichols bill, 
now pending in the House (Mc- 
Carran companion measure in the 
Senate) see in this development 
the first step toward eventual 
complete and continuous control | 
by the Federal Government of air 
traffic movements without inter- 





ing from the House investigation 
of air line accidents, proposes that 
CAA have jurisdiction over civil 
airways not only from field to! 
field, as at present, but from ramp | 
to ramp. Traffic control tower | 
personnel would be federal em- | 
ployees under the Nichols pro-| 
posal. 


Special Training 
Operation Created 
Present personnel at the 39 air- | 


| ports will be transferred to the | 


Administration payroll, and addi- 
tional traffic control tower oper- | 
ators will be trained by CAA for| 
this activity. The Nichols bill | 
would create a special training op- | 
eration under the Administrator. | 
CAA airways officials said recent- | 
ly that sufficient trained personnel 
are available for this immediate 
project, but admitted that this 
program would be of great value 
as a training experiment should 
the Nichols bill later be enacted. | 
In fact, the limited supply of prop- | 
erly trained traffic control tower 
operators was cited by CAA as the 
one reason why adoption of this 
program has been delayed until 
now. 

Most of the airports are already 
equipped with towers, but a con- 
| siderable amount of radio control 
apparatus, etc., will be required. 
| For example, radio control mech- 
janisms of several different fre- 
| quencies will be needed since mili- 
|tary and Naval craft as well as| 





|air line planes will come within | 


|the new jurisdiction. 


Private flying enthusiasts, as | 
well as commercial aviation cir- 
|cles, received the news of CAA| 
|rather than military control as an 
| encouraging sign for the future. 

The list of 389 airports shown 
below may be expected to be ex- 
panded, depending upon future 
|expansion of military and Naval 
| flight movements into civil air- 
ports. 

Control points involved are: 

Albuquerque, N. M., Atlanta, 
Ga., Augusta, Ga., Bangor, Me., 
| Baton Rouge, La., Boise, Ida., 
Charlotte, N. C., Detroit (Wayne 
|Co.) Mich., Everett, Wash., Fort 
| Wayne, Ind., Fresno, Calif., Houl- 
|ton, Me., Jackson, Miss. 
| Jacksonville, Fla., Los Angeles 
| (Mines Field) Calif., Lake Charles, 
|La., Las Vegas, Nev., Little Rock, 
| Ark., Louisville, Ky., Long Beach, 
| Calif., Manchester, N. H., Merid- 


. 








upon the proboscis. Only in this 
morning’s mail came a stern warn- 
ing from the President that the 
horrible deadline date hovered in 
the offing. 

All I have to say about this 
correspondent’s job is that on the 
final day of reckoning, when the 
sheep are sorted from the lambs, 
I probably shall pass on to a les- 
ser punishment. 

Christian Character 
Bubbles to Surface 

The only item of news from 
this section to date is that there 
is no news, which in itself is quite 
noteworthy. Any time this assort- 
ed collection of wolves and was- 
trels can rock along two months 
without getting in the papers—it 
must be the heat. Perhaps the 
raging temperatures have permit- 
ted the true, stalwart Christian 
character of our council members 
to bubble to the surface. That will 
give you some idea of how hot it 
has been. Of course, that is just 
a thought. 

One little matter that has en- 
grossed the pilot personnel no lit- 
tle is the Army-Navy traffic prob- 
lem along the airways, and I do 
mean at night. In fact the stretch 
from Austin to Corpus Christi on 
the evening trips leaves the pilot 
with something of the feeling of a 
clay pigeon pulled down from 
the shooting gallery for repaint- 


‘ing. Flashing the landing lights 


verges on fatal folly as it always 
is interpreted as a challenge to 
play. 
Hestitate to Join Armed 
Forces in Mid-Air 

All the boys feel that national 
defense is a great thing but, like 
charity, should begin at home. It 
is most uncomfortable to go tool- 
ing along in the cool of the eve- 


|ning with the momentary expec- 


tation that some derelick cadet is 
likely to put the zinger on you 
and slip you the old whammy. All 
of us, to a man, are for a bigger 
and better Air Corps, but some of 
us are getting a little squeamish 
about having to join the armed 
forces in mid-air. 

Our projected new run to Chi- 
cago seems to be hanging fire. 
Some of the boys have had the un- 
certain pleasure of becoming all 
checked out and having no place 
to go, except back from where 
they came. However, Bill Walner 
did attempt to enliven the pro- 
ceedings by going around under 
the treacherous guise of friendly 
confidence and spreading malicious 
lies regarding the conduct of some 
of our more saintly and Christian 
members. He should stay away 
from the front of the Wrigley 
building himself. 

Enough Wampum to 
Sign Mortgages 

Cliff Currier has bought a new 
sailboat. Now he is searching ear- 
nestly for a method of bailing out 
of the boat when only the top of 


| the mast is left sticking out of the 


water. Don George and George 
Cheetham fell off the pier and 


Encouraging Sign of Future |went south with enough of the 


taxpayers’ wampum to sign mort- 
gages for new houses. 

But then I guess conditions are 
bad everywhere. And so, as any 
fool can plainly see, Council No. 
42 has bogged down to a happy, 
normal summer life of construc- 
tive ease and comfort, with which 
a little flying, now and then, 
doesn’t interfere. And so, with 
goodness toward all and malice 
toward none, we regretfully take 
leave of you all and go to hunt for 
an old collar button, or something. 











ville, Tenn., New Orleans, La., Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla. 

Orlando, Fla., Pendleton, Ore., 
Presque Isle, Me., Portland, Ore., 
Salinas, Calif., Savannah, Ga., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Tallahassee, Fla., 
Tusson City, Ariz., Tulsa, Okla., 
Wichita Falls, Tex., W. Palm 
Beach, Fla., and Floyd Bennett 





ian, Miss., Midland, Tex., Nash- 


Field, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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It’s the Only ALTITUDE AND THE AIRMAN 


2 . : . * . 

Sixteenth installment of the article, “Altitude and the Airman,” 
Life for Me | written by Dr. Koss A. McFarland, and abstracted by the late Dr. 
seca | Ralph Greene. Succeeding installments will appear in following issues. 











OUTWITTING THE WIND 


The second and final installment of the story of a new addition 
to the Link Trainer, compiled by Aeroproducts Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. The first half of the article appeared in the 
July issue of the AIR LINE PILOT. 


Strong Wind Sometimes Interferes 


In the fade-parallel method of orientation, there are several places 
where strong wind sometimes interferes with orientation. Such is the 
case if the wind is perpendicular to the initial bisector course when the 
pilot is attempting to determine 
his fade or increase. In certain 
types of ragge and in certain 
wind conditiéns, it is quite pos- 
sible for the pilot to hear a fade 
on both his headings toward the 
station and away from the sta- 
tion as determined by his com- 
pass courses. 

Another weak point in the 
fade-parallel method is found 
when a strong wind is put across 
the course parallel to the leg 
EE SS : which is not intercepted. If this 
oe FIG. 8 “<= course happens to lie near the 

leg, a strong wind toward the 
leg may cause the pilot to drift across the wrong leg, thus confusing 
him. If the wind is away from the leg, it may cause him to drift well 
out into the quadrant and require an unreasonably long time to inter- 
cept the leg. Nearly all these weaknesses can be overcome by listening 
to the background signal changes; that is, the ratio of the quadrant N 
or A to the so-called on-course background. These will tell the pilot if 
he is going toward or away from the leg, etc. 
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EXAMPLE OF EFFECT OF WIND ON CIKCLE 
FIG. 4 


In Fig. 3 are shown the effect of a wind of 65 m.p.h. and a true 
air speed of 120 m.p.h. on a square. Note the drift downwind. In or- 
der to teach dead reckoning the pilot may be required to fly this square 
correctly, despite the wind which causes him to drift. An interesting 
example of the effect of wind on a flight is shown in Fig. 4. In this 
illustration the pilot made a continuous left-hand, standard one-needle- 
width’s turn, as shown by the dotted line. However, he continually 
drifted downwind, describing the path shown in the figure. 
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EXAMPLE OF EFFECT OF WIND ON “U" PROBLEM 
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FIG. 5 


Fig. 5 shows the effect of a 65 m.p.h. wind, on a 120 m.p.h. air 
speed, when the pilot is flying the inverted U problem commonly used 
in Link Trainer instruction. Note that at no time is the pilot east of 
his starting point. 


Wind Simulator Is Helpful 


The teaching of dead reckoning on instruments is greatly facili- 
tated by the Wind Simulator, for this provides an accurate check on 
the correctness of the pilot’s computations and technique. If the pilot 
is told correctly the direction and velocity of the wind, and allowed to 
compute the heading and time necessary to fly a given geometric figure 
or from point to point on a chart, the accuracy with which he com- 
pletes this figure or flight is a measure of the correctness of his com- 
putation. 

Another variety of dead reckoning problem is to allow the pilot 
to start off on a radio range and allow him to hear the range long 
enough to establish the wind direction and velocity, then to turn off 
the range, simulating the failure of radio reception, and require him 
to dead reckon to a point within a given limited distance of another 
range which is said to be operating. This practice is very useful in 
training for flying to alternate stations in adverse weather conditions. 

Needless to say, any type of problem having to do with head or 
tail winds and drift angle, such as out-and-back radius of action prob- 
lem, or the alternate airport problem can be simulated for complete 
training with the Wind Simulator. 


Field for Exhaustive Study 


More and more we are recognizing the great advantages of train- 
ing with correct and automatic continuous simulation of ground speed 
and drift, in the use of a Link Trainer. The difficulties and problems 
caused by the introduction of high winds is a field for much exhaustive 
study and training. 

We have attempted to point out some of the various problems that 
have been brought to our attention, but these examples in no manner 
are the extent to which the Wind Simulator can be used. As is gen- 
erally known, J. D. Mountain, Instrument Flight Instructor for Trans- 
continental & Western Air, did the initial research and engineering 
on the Wind Machine. It is to him the entire industry is indebted for 
his development and research on wind effects and methods, and it is 
through his efforts that the Wind Machine has been worked out to pro- 
vide safer flying for all. 

_ Associated with the Wind Simulator is a Sperry Loop Direction 
Finder Simulator. This device provides means for accurately simulat- 
ing the use of the loop direction finder in aircraft navigation. It is 


|an inland flying route for trans- 


|the United States and Alaska on 


(Continued from Page 3) |XIV. METHODS OF FACILI- 
[————— | TAT SO ALIZCAI OO OF 
| While I’m writing out a clearance) pRESSURE ON EACH SIDE 


for flights 10 and 3. OF THE EARDRUM (Cont’d.) 
Six telephone calls a minute about Seniesa Mieaetien te Lam 


weather or a flight, 


‘ *d. 
A radio check from number forty, (Cont % ) 
repeating one on night. Airsickness < a passenger 
| A two-hour mechanical delay on plane, however, does not result | 


| from these factors. It is caused by | 
the repeated changes in the level | 
of the ship. The air is not a stable 
medium, and the riding of a ship 
talking to and fro. in the air is similar to that of a 

|I can hardly hear at all, and | ship at sea. Striking a bump in the 
| SLAM!! there goes the doah. | air causes the ship to rise suddenly 
| Now I’m on the ragged edge, my | Or drop suddenly, causing stimula- 
temper hard to hold. tion of the endolymph. Oft repeat- 

\I’m a tried, haggard Dispatcher ed stimuli result in vertigo and 
of Delta’s Flight Control. | nausea in the sensitive individual. 

| Airsickness is much more preva- 

VISIBILITY 12 MILE, SMOKE | lent on gusty, windy days, or on 
days when there is a sudden drop 


flight number twenty-three. 
Another ship reporting over 
Elloree. 
Two pilots and a stewardess 





| Knock out your pipe or we’ll 


all chdke in temperature. The warm cur- 
| Sitting on top of a half mile of | Tents rising and the cold currents 
amolke |falling result in a very bumpy 
| Wondering if, and wondering medium. — gi . 
when Some individuals are more sen- 
| iw see regulations will let us in, | Sitive than others as far as motion 
I’ve got to get home, the sensing is concerned. If turned 10 
’ 


{times in 20 seconds, the average 
person will develop a nystagmus 
| éollinw. | (oscillation of the eyeballs) per- 
| So sit back and enjoy the view, sisting for 23 seconds after the 
| While I serve more coffee to the | tUrming has ceased, (Vertigo per- | 
| rest of the crew. sists as long as the nystagmus.) 
We find, however, that some in- 
dividuals will deveiop a nystagmus 


Abie Re Geek ST Soe on 
Being Established 


individuals are hypersensitive to 
Bases are being established for 


passengers say. 
| Yes, maybe you will, but later 





motion and are almost invariably 
nauseated by their vertigo. On the 
other hand, some individuals have 
nystagmus which is much slower 
|than the average, and is only 10 
to 15 seconds in duration. 
Persons with dead labyrinths 
British Columbia territory. have no nystagmus; they are, 
The service represents an im-| therefore, not disturbed by rapid 
portant part of the plans of the | turning and are not sensitive to 
Canadian and United States Gov-| motion. The hypersensitive person 
ernments for joint defense. Work)|is usually high-strung and nerv- 
on the project is being pushed as| ous, and this adds a psychological 
fast as possible. Prince George, factor to the eausation of airsick- 
Williams Lake, Fort St. John, Fort | ness. For this reason, diverting 


port planes and bombers between 


| Nelson, and Watson Lake are on/|the passenger’s attention from | 


|the route. Runways will be ready | himself often aids in treating, or 
|for winter use and will be hard-|in preventing the development of 
| surfaced in the summer of 1942. | airsickness. 

| There will be beam equipment at | No Relief Until on the Ground 

| Prince George, Fort St. John, Fort The airsick passenger usually 
Nelson, Watson Lake, and White-| develops a headache first; then he 
| horse. begins to be salivated; then nau- 








| completely automatic and, by it, all the problems commonly done with 
the loop direction finder may be accomplished and taught. 
Usable As Wind Machine or D/F Simulator 
The Sperry “Visual Null’ type of Direction Finder Simulator is 
attached to the head of the pen arm on the Wind Simulator in such 
a manner that the Wind Simulator may be used as a Wind Machine 
or used as a D/F Simulator together with the Wind Machine in opera- 
| tion or without the simulated winds. 


Connected to the simulator device on the Wind Machine is the 


automatic visual heading indicator, which is located in the cockpit of | 


| the trainer, so that the complete operation is exactly as with the Sperry 
| equipment, or any similar type. 
Automatically Applied by Wind Machine 

The pilot may be taught to take bearings on stations or may home 
into stations in the ordinary way, either keeping his ship headed on the 
null or by flying constant courses and setting the drift off as auto- 
matically applied by the Wind Machine, thus flying a straight course 
into the station. The following is one of the many problems taught 
with the D/F Simulator. We have the pilot home into the station with- 


out wind, then home into the station with a cross wind of some magni- | 


tude such as 50 m.p.h., first by keeping the ship headed on the null, 
which will cause the course to change as the station is approached, un- 
til the airplane is headed nearly upwind when the station is crossed. 


course for drift, thus flying an approximately straight course into the 


starting from a null, from zero on the bearing indicator. Watching | 
which way the needle precesses, he then corrects for the drift by set- | 
ting a substantial amount, such as 15 or 20 degrees of drift, turning | 
his ship until he gets the null, with the bearing indicator in that posi- 
tion, and then holding his gyro course again. Again he watches the 


tained and offsets for drift accordingly, but this time only half the 

amount of his first correction. We have found that in about three cor- 

rections a course can thus be established which will be fairly accurate. 
Does Not Use Compass 


Setting the gyro with the D/F when the compass is lost by means | 
of two-range stations, the pilot does not use the compass as the gyro 


is then turned on, and he homes toward station, setting gyro at 0’ 
when he starts toward station and offsetting for any drift he may have 
in flight. When he gets over the cone of the station, the loop is turned 
toward another station, with a known bearing from the station being 
worked. When he gets the null at O’, he then sets his gyro to the 


his gyro. After the problem is completed he checks his gyro with the | 
compass. 

The last type of problem which we have been doing with our 
Direction Finder Simulator is taking cross bearings on two or more 
stations and plotting a fix from these bearings. This we accomplished | 
by putting on the Link Trainer recorder, a small-scale chart, such as | 
the direction-finder chart, and then not operating the recorder. This, | 
of course, represents an airplane in the air in a fixed position. However, | 
if the pilot takes all three of his bearings within one or two minutes, 





will be so small as to be negligible. 


Then we have the pilot home into the station by correcting his | 


station. We suggest that he do this by holding a straight gyro course, | 


direction of movement of the bearing indicator when a null is main-| involved in Air Line Pilots Asso- 


is caged at the start, and he is put on an unknown heading. The trainer | 


bearing of the station and works a regular orientation problem, selina! 





seated; and finally he vomits. He 
may feel better after vomiting, 
but in severe cases the vomiting 
recurs, and he has no relief until 
he is on the ground; often not un- 
til he has been on the ground for 
sometime. If he finds himself be- 
coming dizzy or nauseated, he 
should not watch the horizon, as 
this accentuates his consciousness 
of motion. He should either close 
his eyes or else fix them on some 
point within the cabin. A grain 
or two of anytal and an alkaline 
effervescent drink is often recom- 
mended for such a person. He 
may then fall asleep and wake up 
after half an hour or so feeling 
enough refreshed to enjoy the rest 
of the trip. 


The element of fear must be re- 
duced to a minimum in the pas- 
senger making his first flight, and 
every effort should be made to 
make him comfortable. He should 
be warned not to eat heavy or 
rich food, or indulge in the ex- 
cessive use of alcohol before a 
flight, if he is in the least suscep- 
tible to motion sickness. Simple 
food, such as an apple or plain 
crackers, is tolerated best in the 
air. Fluids are not recommended, 
except an alkaline effervescent 
drink. If a person has a history 
of train or seasickness, it is ad- 
visable to take the first flight on 
a smooth day. Proper ventilation 
of the fuselage should be provid- 
ed, since a stuffy cabin tends to 
increase airsickness. The lack of 
oxygen encountered at high alti- 
tude also accentuates nausea, and 
the administration of oxygen is 
advised under such conditions. 





‘Good Results 


(Continued from Page 3) 





agreement was likewise quite ex- 
tensively amended because it was 
| the first to be signed, and natural- 
ly considerable streamlining was 
necessary later. AA’s amended 
agreement was signed on August 
1, and the TWA contract was plac- 
ed into effect only a month earlier 
on July 31. The TWA employment 
contract amendment conferences 
started on July 22, 1940. The 
pilots were represented by D. M. 
Medler, M. H. Campbell, P. S&S. 
| Frederickson, J. O. Eischeid, J. H. 
,Roe, and J. E. Harrington. The 
Company’s spokesmen were L. G. 
| Fritz, Vice-President of Opera- 
|tions; Otis Bryan, System Chief 
| Pilot; and L. M. Reed, Personnel 
| Manager. 


The conferences were deadlock- 
ed on December 21, 1940; media- 
tion was invoked on December 31, 
1940; and an arbitration agree- 
{ment was signed on April 29, 
1941. The arbitration hearing 
started on June 23 and ended on 
July 12. A decision was rendered 
on July 23. Further conferences 
were held on the unfinished parts 
of the agreements on August 14, 
|15 and later. 


Amount of Work Rejected 


The TWA amended agreement 
was considered finished by all par- 
ties concerned on July 31. This de- 
scription of the impressive amount 
of negotiating involved in just 
one amended agreement reflects 
some idea of the amount of work 


ciation contract making and main- 
taining program. 


While we are on the subject of 
the amount of work required to 
make and maintain contracts, let 
us not forget the tremendous 
amount of good resulting from 


| such contracts. 


In short, the pilots’ working 
agreements have replaced insta- 
bility and uncertainty in the pilots’ 
working conditions that quite of- 


|ten bordered on utter chaos with 


working conditions that are, with 
very rare exceptions, above the 
average. Surely it is not in the 
best interests to forget the price 
that has been paid for all this, and 
all newcomers should be anxious 


the movement of the ship on the scale of the chart during that time | to learn from the old-timers what 


it’s all about. 
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Heap Big Indian 
Stages Blitz 


(Continued from Page 3) 





Like the Los Angeles City 
Limits — No Control 

Army officials were quick to 
advise this school of thought that 
even though the control tower 
might have been tuned in by some 
Navajo who was fortunate to have 
a receiver, the fact that the Nava- 
jo knew that the Army’s man Rog- 
er was on continuous duty would 
cause rest, and not unrest, among 
the tribes. They added that not in 
one single instance had a Navajo 
squaw been seen wearing an Army 
blanket on the streets of Albu- 
querque. Consequently, since the 
Marine Corps was like the Los An- 
geles city limits, there was no con- 
trol over the 
Marine Corps 
squaws. 
taken up with the Bureau of In- 
dignation, within the Navy De- 
partment. 

The mystery gave way to a so- 
lution recently when a Navajo 
buck turned up at the Hilton Bar- 
ber Shop and had difficulties tell- 
ing the barbers that he did not 
want a haircut, but wanted the 
hair shaved that was growing by 
leaps and bounds on his chest. The 
Navajos threw the Hilton barbers 
for a loss, until one of the agents 
happened to be among the custom- 
ers in the barbershop. A general 
shakedown resulted among the In- 
dians in the shop, and startling 
facts were revealed. 





blankets by the 


Fleas Instead of Happy 
Hunting Grounds 


The Indians claimed that in re- 


wearing of the | 


This would have to be | 





| 
Open Sea Cocks—Next Stop Bottom 


} (Continued from Page 4) start away, slowly as before, and 
: you almost fall over leaning back 
so far. It turned out to be right, 


though, because you got off to a 


| reason that you sit on them at all 
}is to keep from scratching your- 
| self on a rock that might be in| fair start, even if you are wob- 
the sand. bling all over the place as the 

If the toes are under the water | poat gains speed. All of a sudden 
when you start moving, chances | the struggling seems to end, and 
are you’ll do exactly like a sub- | you find yourself, instead of plow- 
| ing through the water, skimming 
|over the surface. Here’s where 
| you’re very apt to experience an- 
| other difficulty. Whoop! here you 
| fall again, landing on your back 
| and taking on another load of wa- 








| Careful, Hawkins, old boy, old 
| boy. You look like a juggler on a 
| tightrope. Apparently you are on 
| the beam, but indications are that 
|it is about to swing. 

| marine with the “sea cocks” open 
|and wind up on the bottom. (Both 
yours and the bay’s.) You’re right 
now; see how the toes are float- 
ing? Okay, we are all set. I start 
the motor and let it idle away 
slowly, taking up the slack rope, 
and you lean away back to keep 
from being pulled over on your Se 


“puss” when the boat jerks yu.) = == > 
When all the slack is gone, I open This is Charlie Darnes. Note 


nonchalant 
sliding | seemingly 
struggling | which way the 


the throttle to pull you up on a the 
|plane. There you go 
|through the water, 


expression. It 
makes no _ difference 
boat is headed. 





= | thought. 





APLENTY EXCITING 


(Continued from Page 2) 





of them have cooled off as more 
exact information of the job has 
sifted through. There’s only one 
question that I’d like answered. 
If the job is as attractive as it 
looks from here, why are there so 
'many pilots back in the states who 
| have resigned from the job? 
| Council Has 100 Per Cent 
| Attendance 

Along with that discussion our 
council showed a good healthy in- 
terest in the protection of max- 
‘imum number of monthly flying 
|hours. Not all agreed, of course. 
It’s only through lengthy discus- 
sions that good ideas are born. 
But when we have 100 per cent 
attendance with everyone giving 
voice to their opinion, then we 
have a healthy council. As far as 
any decisions none were 
reached. I do not believe there 
was enough information on the 
|subject to warrant any final 
I’m sure every air line 
pilot is willing to help out in an 
emergency, but he must be shown 
there is a real emergency existing 
before he risks the working stand- 
ards which he worked so long to 
achieve. 
A Piece of Land, a Hoe and a Cow 

If you’ve seen Sanford lately 
you know he’s bought a farm. 
He’s talked about it so much that 
we all know the exact number of 
steps from the house to the barn. 
He didn’t care where he bought, 
or what he got, just as long as he 
had one more acre than Sherman 
Willard. But don’t believe what 
I tell you. He’s really got a good 


McCarran Asks 
For Inquiry 


Senator Pat McCarran (D., 
Nev.) has made a new attempt to 
solve the question of whether the 
new National Airport at Gravelly 
Point is in the District of Colum- 
bia or Virginia by ordering an 
immediate inquiry. 

R. E. Camalier, recently ap- 
pointed assistant to the District 
Committee which McCarran heads, 
has commenced a thorough search 
of the laws involved in the boun- 
dary dispute. 

Particular attention is to ve 
paid to the possibility that the 
| Federal Government can claim im- 
mediate jurisdiction without refer- 
ence to the Virginia legislature, 
according to reports. 

The airport is located on ground 
| dredged from the Potomac. 








| 

|in school and even carries the rat- 
ing of veterinarian. But bottle 
tops I can’t feed them to 
chickens. 

| What Can a Horse Doctor 

| Do in N. Y.? 

| There’s only one fellow who is 
| as bad off as Iam.... That’s W. 
| W. Mitchell. He’s a veterinarian 
| too, but he’s in New York. Now 
| what can a horse doctor do in 
New York? 

| Jack Swain sent in a special re- 
|quest to advise his out-of-town 
friends that he was not building a 
|house. He’s afraid they’ll come 
| live with him and on him. I don’t 
| know why he should limit his wor- 
|rying to the out-of-towners. All 





|frantically and getting in deeper Just to be obstinate, Charlie heads 


| all the time. 
| Certain Things Just 


turn for some knowledge regard-| Can't Be Done 
ing the location of a few craters | Finally you disappear into the 
on their reservation they had been Me 

given boxes of little black pills by | 
a certain TWA captain. The cap-| j 
tain had told them that these little | 


| water, and your skis come up and | the trouble was that time. As the! who aren’t farmers? 


in the opposite direction. 


place. Everyone I talk to says,|of us were planning on moving 


“‘Now that’s the thing today... over. 


ter. (Beats me how much trouble a piece of land, a hoe, and a cow, | 
some people will go to just for a|and let the rest of the world | 
little fun.) You readily see what} worry.” But what about us guys 
I grew up| 
in a bottle factory. Did you ever | 
try selling used bottle caps for a| 


No such fear has George Apitz, 
or Borgers, or Garman. They’re 
all in new places, so come on 
gang. 

Vie Miller now places his name 
plate on the regular trips of AM 


pills would help them find the hap- | 


py hunting grounds. The Navajos 
were complaining because 
had become the happy hunting 
grounds for sand fleas that grow 
and multiply in the mesas around 
Albuquerque. Furthermore, this 
captain seemed well informed in 
the study of mesaology, and he 
knew all about the fleas. 

The identity of this captain re- 
mained a mystery until Dutch 
Holleway was trying to trade trips 
in order that he could go out and 
explore some new Navajo infor- 


mation on the location of a few! 


new craters. 
Bystanders Want Dutch to 
Find Craters 
It is hoped that Dutch soon will 


find these craters, and the unrest | 


that has been caused among these 
Indians will vanish. 

Who knows but that some ‘‘day- 
hoff soon” we will read that Cap- 


tain Holloway has made another} j 


discovery of the use of his vitamin 
pills. 

During these times of uncertain- 
ty, and particularly if we enter a 
shooting war, it might be a good 
idea to blow off the dust from our 
insurance policies and investigate 
them for a clause “in case of 
war.”’ While we are doing this, we 
might investigate the possibilities 
of air line pilots getting a policy 
without the extra premium added 
on for air line flying. 

Facts Back Up Safety of Flying 

The following facts recently 
were published by the Northwest 
National Insurance Company in a 
Chicago newspaper: 

1. Jaywalking across a busy 
American street exposes the ped- 
estrian to the same chances of 
death as if he were in a city un- 
dergoing a heavy aerial bombard- 
ment for the same length of time. 

2. Passengers on a contraband 
carrying ship in a submarine in- 
fested zone take the same chances 
as passengers riding with an auto- 


mobile driver who has been drink- | 


ing. Even a sober driver who 
keeps his speedometer at 60 miles 
per hour at night incurs, with his 
passengers, 20 per cent greater 
chance of death than _ student 


they | - 





% 





Here’s Charlie again. And he’s decided to get back on the beam. 


| Speaking of sport, what could be more perfect? Speeding motorboat, 
taut line, unruly skis, blue water, and fleecy clouds. 


float away. Hey! turn loose the|skis were plowing through the 
rope or you’ll wear yourself out| water gaining speed, you had to 
before you get started. That’s| lean slightly backward against the 
something that just can’t be done. | tug of the boat. But as they came 
Hold onto a rope behind a speed- out and started to plane, resist- 
|ing boat. After you cough up a/ance decreased, and they shot 
few gallons of salt water, you| forward and out from under you. 

- — 7: Old man Gravity is a tough cus- 
bs -* tomer. 
Gliding Begins to Pall, 
So You Experiment 

Well, you feel like you have it 
|licked okay, and you are gliding 
serenely over the calm bay getting 
the thrill of your life. This straight 
| sailing seems to grow old all of a 
| sudden, and you decide to experi- 
ment. So you attempt to cross the 
wake of the boat. The wake is 
only about a foot high with such 
a small boat as this one. All that 


val 


# 






















Well, now what do you think of | @& 
| that? What's he going to do, a\& 
loop or a wing over? Looks very 
much as if he had better turn on 
his automatic pilot—or spin. We | 
venture that he did the latter. 


; Round the turn 
Swim | about a little bank and opposite 


we go. How 


|then gather up the skis, 
|ashore, and try it again. You held 
ithe rope too high and didn’t lean 
| back far enough. That’s very im- 
portant. 


rudder to stop the skid, Walt, or 
is that the way to do it? What, 
we don’t know anything about it? 
Certainly not. We're just a bunch 





| living? 

Now Coln is another smart lad. 
| His place is designed for a chick- 
en farm; and he knows all about 
| chickens. He studied about them 


| is necessary to do to turn is to lift 


one ski slightly, transferring most 
|of your weight to the ski on the 
|outside of the turn (same as on 
snow). No trouble doing that, so 
you decide to go one step further 
|and try jumping the wake. Upon 
| first trial of this you find yourself 
“flying through the air with the 
greatest of unease.”” You make a 
graceful landing head first, with a 
follow through of feet and em- 
pennage, minus the skis and, as 
before, taking on still more water 
in your gullet. 


It didn’t hurt though; as a mat- | 
Also you | 


ter of fact it was fun. 
feel that a little salt water might 


help dilute that “poison” you had | 


the night before. You’re not dis- 
couraged, even a little, just tired, 
and will be ready to go again 
after awhile. You find, after 
you’re back on the beach again, 
that your back and arms are more 


tired than anything else. The way | 


is to 
straight and 


to relieve or 
hold your 


prevent this 
back 


straighten out your arms, all the | 
while taking up slack rope by rais- | 


ing or lowering your arms, rather 
than by pulling them in to your 
chest and skiing in a crouched 
position. 


Pilot Hawkins Is Expert 
| Performer 


While you’re resting there on | 


the beach, Pilot W. L. Hawkins 
| will take a few turns around the 
bay, and you can learn a great 
| deal by watching him. Walt, who 


| . . o* 
| has had a bit of experience skiing | 
on snow, had never been on water | 


|skis until just a few weeks ago. 
|He now has practically mastered 
|the art and is an enthusiastic fol- 
lower of it. (At least until he 
| bought a horse?) 

Watch him take off. Notice how 
he stands up so soon as the skis 
start to move. This reduces drag 
and allows the boat to gain speed 
rapidly, pulling him up on a plane 
'almost immediately. That’s the 
| way it should be done. He is no 


pilots of Army and Navy schools. 
If the driver has been drinking, 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 


Okay, you’ve got the rope in 
| your hand, the skis on your feet, 
jand are all set to try again. We 





of wisecrackers from the sidelines, | S°0ner going good when he starts 
Oh, you say if we’re so smart | Cutting didos—jumping the wake, 


| why don’t we try it sometime —|trying to circle the boat (and 


sometime is right. |nearly succeeding), skiing on one 


23, Ft. Worth to Nashville. Fresh 
from the duties of Asst. Chief Pi- 
|lot, he is back on the regular run 
/as regular Captain... anda reg- 
ular guy. 


ski, putting the rope behind his 
head, in his teeth, ete. Then he 
| glides gracefully in close to shore 
|and kicks off one ski, continuing 
|on the other. He’s a whiz, that 
boy. After making a turn on one 
ski, he gets on the outside of the 
| circle that the boat is making to 
| increase his speed; then he turns 
loose the rope and glides about 
| 100 feet to a one-point landing 
}on the beach. Just as simple as 
| that when you know how. 


Miami Gang Boasts of a 
| Number of Experts 

There’s a number of the Miami 
| gang who can be found out on 
| Biscayne Bay riding the planks in 
their spare time, and they are 
fairly good at it too. Among these 
are Pilots Charlie Darnes (prob- 
ably one of the best), R. W. 
(Bob) Whitmore, J. G. (Jerry) 
McCully (Jerry has only been on 
them a couple of times, but he 
does all right), Ray Ruprecht (he 
| cuts a fancy figure), Howard Har- 
ris (New Yorker, had one try at 
it but seemed to enjoy running 
the boat while someone else skied, 
so that’s what he did mostly), and 
Harold L. Alford (Al is quite a 
trickster, and it’s hard to keep up 
with him in his fancy stuff). 

Your correspondent has just re- 
cuperated from a ski date with 
him. We both decided to jump 
the wake of his Chris-Craft at the 
same time from opposite direc- 
| tions, and you can imagine what 
|happened. Yep, you’re right; we 
ran together while still in the air. 
Crash is no word for it. The birds 
were singing while we were try- 
|ing to locate ourselves in that 
| inky mass cluttered with twinkling 
stars. If you don’t think one H. L. 
| Alford is as hard as nails, you’re 
— Ask the guy who “hit 
one.” 

A few bruises and a little skiing 
lost, but that’s to be expected of 
any good sport. If any of you 


| would be interested in having a 
try at water skiing, just give this 
| correspondent a blast while you’re 
in Miami, and he will be glad to 
have your company. Besides that, 
So long. 





he needs more pictures. 
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_THE AIR LINE PILOT _ 








|DISCOVERIES TO REVOLUTIONIZE FLYING 


With nearly 900 Weather Bur-! 
eau stations covering approximate- 
ly 40,000 miles of airways and 422 
teletype stations in the aviation 
network transmitting hourly re-| 
ports, the pilots of today’s sleek 
skyliners and military craft re-| 
ceive all the information science 
has been able to devise to promote | 
safety in flight, according to an| 
announcement by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Despite the great advances made 
in meteorology in recent years, 
however, experts of the Weather | 
Bureau and other interested gov- 
ernment agencies recognize that 
there room for improvement, 
and that such improvement is ne- 
cessary to keep pace with the 
rapid expansion now taking place 
in military and commercial avia- 
tion. 

Now 35 Stations 

One recognized need is the es- 
tablishment of many more radio 
sonde stations for the automatic | 
recording of observations made at | 
stratospheric altitudes, which are | 
of vital importance in determining | 
the presence of icing conditions at 
flight levels or conditions indicat- 
ing the probability of sudden se- 
vere thunderstorms. At present 
some 35 radio sonde stations are | 
in operation, each making two ob- 
servations daily. The need of a 
ienser radio sonde network is gen- 
erally recognized. 

Other devices now receiving a lot 
f attention include a radio sonde | 
that will float at a given elevation 
and supply continuous information 


is 


of changing conditions at that| 
level. Ceiling projectors are not 


new, but the experts are giving 
serious study to devising one that 
will automatically sound an alarm | 
when the cloud-ceiling drops below 
a certain level. 

With new instruments being} 
perfected continually, meteorolo- 
gists expect television to play an 


important part in the airways| 
weather service of the future. 
Some of them even envision the 


day when complete weather maps 
nay be flashed on a screen in the 
pilot’s cockpit television de- 
velops. 

Other possibilities discussed by 
the experts in the light of recent 
developments include the evolu- 
tion of rockets to a point where 
they can be used to probe condi- 
tions much higher into the stratos- 
phere than even the ingenious 
radio sonde, and, in answer to the 
dream of most pilots, a method for | 
the clearance of fog from landing 
fields. 
Not Fantasy, But Fact 

While these peeps into the fu-| 


as 


|knows at what othe: 


| upper 


| ground, 


|aid of aeronautics. . 


of any conditions that might be 
expected to move in on his route 
during flight. He is able—and re- 
quired—to make a flight plan, in- 
dicating his route, flying level, 
destination, time of departure, 
and probable time of arrival. Fur- 
thermore, this flight plan must 
also include alternate routes and 
destinations in the event weather 
disturbances develop on the orig- 
inal route. 








A copy of the flight plan is 
filed with the air traffic control 
office. If the pilot does not arrive 
at his destination at the proper 
time the traffic control office 
destination 
he may be expected. Moreover, 
while en route the pilot is supplied 
by radio with constant informa- 
tion of changes or new develop- 
ments in weather conditions which 
might affect his flight. 

Present Relationship Is Reversed 

In short, the remarkable de- 
velopment in air transportation in 
the last two decades is paralleled 
by the progress of the airways 
weather service, to which aviation 
in general is largely indebted. The 
relation between the two is now 
quite the reverse of what it was a 
few years ago. In those days the 
Weather Bureau relied in large 
part upon aeronautics for infor- 
mation concerning the state of the 
air. Now, the safety and 
operations of aviation depend vit- 
ally upon the information supplied 


| by the weather service. 


Although meteorological science 
has long recognized the need for 
a knowledge of conditions in the 


|upper atmosphere to supplement 


information obtained on _ the 
observational difficulties 


kept that knowledge out of reach 


|to a great extent until near the 
|turn of the present century. The 
|sounding balloon was invented in 
devised | 


1892 and_ instruments 
which could be carried aloft by it. 


Shortly thereafter kites were used | 


for the same purpose. 
Weather Bureau Founded 


In 1917, owing to the develop- ; 


ment of wartime aviation, Con- 
gress appropriated $100,000 “for 


| the establishment and maintenance 


by the Weather Bureau of addi- 
tional aerological stations for ob- 
serving, measuring, and investigat- 
ing atmospheric phenomena in the 
..” With this 
authority five stations were added 
for the observation and study of 
conditions in the upper air, em- 


|ploying kites, pilot balloons, and 


sounding balloons. 
The following year, 1918, saw 


| what really might be considered 
the beginning of airway weather | 


service, when forecasts of “flying 


ture may sound fantastic, Weather| weather” were inaugurated to as- 
Bureau experts point out that the| sist the fledgling air mail, as well 
radio sonde would have sounded|as the War and Navy Depart- 
equally fantastic before Marconi.| ments. With only six stations in 
In fact, if anybody then had pre-|the then network of upper air ob- 
dicted the development of these | servations, the limitations on these 
robots, which send weather reports| forecasts can readily be under- 


from the stratosphere daily, his| 
sanity doubtless would have been | 
questioned. Yet the radio sonde is| 
an accomplished fact and marks | 
one of the greatest steps forward | 
in meteorology. 

Another device only very re- 
cently might have been included | 
in the category of things to come. 
It is a robot weather station that 
can be installed on a remote island 
or a mountain top, requiring only 
periodic servicing, and which au- 
tomatically transmits by radio a 
continuous report of weather con- 
ditions in its locality. It, too, is a 
present-day reality and, like the 
radio sonde, was developed by the 
National Bureau of Standards in 
co-operation with the Weather Bu- 
reau and the U. S. Navy. 
Trusted to Luck 

In the early days of aviation, 
weather information was practi- 
cally limited to the pilot’s judg- 
ment of what the weather might 
be as indicated by local signs. If 
the weather looked good when a 
flight was contemplated the pilot 
took off and trusted to luck as to 
what kind of weather that might 
be encountered during the course 
of his flight or at destination. 

Nowadays, before taking off the 
pilot has complete information of 
weather conditions along his en- 
tire route, as well as information 





stood. 

Following a postwar slump not 
much was done in the way of ex- 
pansion for the next few years. 


Along about 1926, however, thanks | 


largely to Government encourage- 
ment, air mail and air transporta- 
tion came to be recognized as es- 
tablished facts. As a consequence, 
Congress passed the Air Commerce 


Act, which, among other things, | 


gave the Weather Bureau the re- 
sponsibility of furnishing the ne- 
cessary meteorological services to 
aviation, and authorized it to es- 
tablish new stations. 

Now Accepted Throughout World 

Meanwhile, many new discover- 
ies and the adoption of new theor- 
ies of meteorology had practically 
revolutionized forecasting meth- 
ods. Notable among these was the 
Norwegian “Polar Front” theory, 
now accepted by meteorologists 
throughout the world. 

In July 1931 the Weather Bu- 
reau began the use of airplanes to 
take its instruments into the upper 
atmosphere for daily observations. 
They reached an altitude of some 
16,500 feet, bringing back a con- 
tinuous record of pressure, tem- 


| 
| 
reau had 12, the Army, eight, and | 
the Navy, nine. 

Radio Sonde Invaluable. 

About this time the radio sonde | 
entered the field of meteorology | 
and again revolutionized the air- | 
ways weather service, as well as| 
the service to the general public. 
The balloons carrying the tiny 
sonde equipment often rise to 
heights of 15 to 20 miles, sending 
back automatically a continuous 
record of baromatic pressure, | 
temperature, and humidity from 
different altitudes. Just as the air- 
plane supplanted the kite, the ra- 
dio sonde, with its ability to reach 
vastly higher altitudes in all con- 
ditions of weather, displaced the 
airplane in observation work. 
| The teletypewriter, adopted in 
| 1930, is another instrument that 
has contributed materially to the 
development of the airways weath- 
er service of today, making 
weather data immediately and sim- 
ultaneously available to all stations 
concerned. 

Since disturbances may develop | 
anywhere and move in any direc- | 
tion onto the lines between air- | 
ports, it is necessary to maintain | 
“‘off-airway”’ stations to make per- | 
iodic reports. These, together with | 
the airport stations, form a net- | 
work from which detailed weather | 
maps are prepared. 

Released From Ships Daily 

In addition to land stations, the 
Weather Bureau, in cooperation 
with the Coast Guard and commer- 
cial vessels, has arranged to have 
observations taken at sea. Radio 
sondes and pilot balloons are a1 
leased from ships daily in both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 
| To provide meteorological ad- 
|vice for transatlantic planes, a 
forecast center was established at 
North Beach, N. Y. There fore- 
casts are made for transatlantic 
flights and meteorological data 
broadcast to planes in flight over | 
the ocean by means of the Civil | 
Aeronautics Administration radio. 











Islands in the Pacific, and a radio 
range station set up in Hawaii. 
The information provided 
through the teletype network in- 
cludes the name of the station, 
ceiling, sky conditions, visibility, 
precipitation, fog, smoke, dust, 
etc., wind direction and velocity, 











only disfigures the donkeys. 





Similar stations have been estab- | 
lished at Johnston and Palmyra | 





temperature, dew point, baromet- | 
ric pressure, altimeter settings, | 
and any important additional in- | 
formation that might affect flight | 
safety. Reports are made hourly, | 
or between the hourly periods | 
whenever abrupt changes in con- 
| ditions justify them. 


Facts Back Safety 


(Continued from Page 6) 





the chances have been 
55 times. 


| increased 
| 9 


3. The housewife who dry- 
| cleans at home with naptha, ben- 
zene, or gasoline is subject to 
twice the death hazard as the stud- 
ent pilot. The man who drives 
through a stop light takes twice 


|the chances as the woman who| 
cleans with naptha, and about the | 


same chance as a British soldier 
in a submarine zone. 

So when the insurance agent 
complains about the chances that 
|an insurance company takes on an 
air line pilot, present him with 
these facts. They indicate that 
the companies don’t even gamble 
and as a consequence can’t loose 
anything on an air line pilot. 





| Final Edition from 


| Ex-Jawgy Crackah 


(Continued from Page 2) 





talent scout, Pilot Chiles. I under- | 


| stand their studio is located in the 

Peachtree Terrace apartments in 
Atlanta. I feel sure that any ap- 
| plicants will be received with open 
jarms. Mmmm. 


| __ all, E ams wating ils Casing | “Are you the boss of your own home? 





SUPERCHARGED DONKEYS 
In La Paz, Bolivia, which is 13,403 feet high, the Indians cut the 


| holes in the noses of their donkeys bigger so they can get more air. 


Skipper Jim Farris commented, “I don’t think it does any good and 
—Thanks to Jim Farris, EAL 


Ea 


KNIGHTS IN SHINING ARMOR 


9 


Western Air Pilots 
So true and bold, 
Eaker and Mackenzie 

So we are told. 


That when this was taken 
They had a full 


For shame to belittle 
Such stalwarts as these, 

For we all know John Public, 
On their heads, places wreaths. 





None but the best 
Misfits that they be, 
Knights in shining armor hee 
As you all can see. Fair weather or foul 
? Fly they will do, 
History’s in the making 
When they hit the blue. 


That glassy eyed stare 
Leaves no room for doubt, 


—Thanks to Lane W. Smith 


* * 


GROUPING MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


A middle-aged married couple was strolling through the park one 
evening when, suddenly, the better’ half caught the eyes of her sub- 
ordinate wandering a bit. The usual sharp exchange ensued and, 
finally, the wife said, ““What has she got—I mean that hussy you were 

| looking at—that I haven’t got?” 

“Nothing, absolutely nothing,” meekly replied the husband, “only 

| she groups it much better.” Next ... the deep silence of the still night 

| air was pierced with the shrieking siren of an emergency ambulance. 

MORAL—It isn’t always a good policy to say what you think. 

| * * * 

| HOW’S THIS FOR DISHING OUT THE LOW-DOWN? 
Present conditions calling for so many young fellows to train for 

the U. S. Army Air Corps bring back recollections of the first World 

War. In 1918 the following inquiring letter was written: 


Mr. General Headquarters 
U.S. Armory 
George Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Headquarters: 

My husband was induced into the surface long months ago 
and I ain’t received no pay from him since he was gone. Please 
send me my elopement, as I have fore months old baby and he is 
my only support, and I need it every day to buy food and keep us 
enclosed. 

I am a poor woman and both sides of my parents are very old 
and I can’t suspect nothing from them. My mother has been in 
bed thirteen months with one doctor and she won’t take another. 
Neether would I. My husband is sergeant of a spitoon. 

Please tell me if my husband filled out application for a wife 
and child. I already wrote Mr. Wilson and if you and him don’t 
answer, I’ll write Uncle Sam, as he looks like a nice feller. 


Yours very trooly, 
MRS. ABRAHAM HIRKOVITZ. 
* * * 
IT’S EVER THUS 


A married man was asked the nation’s most famous question: 


” 


perature, and humidity. By 1933,| vacation so I ain’t going to put | 


kites had been abandoned entirely.| any more time on it. Everybody 
In 1937 there were 29 stations| be good, and thanks for holding 
making daily airplane observa-| your tempers so long. This is the 
tions. Of these the Weather Bu-| last dose. 


He answered: “Well, now it’s like this. My wife, Martha, has the 
| final say in all the little problems that come up from day to day, and 
I, well, I have the final decision in all the big, important matters—but 
woe unto me, alas, and a couple of alases, nothing ever comes up that 
the wife considers really big and important.” 
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New Innovation—Magnetic Markings for Runways 


1 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 





An idea can be gained of how this new CAA system of marking runways according to the new mag- 
netic bearing system appears in actual operation. To illustrate how this new method works, if the runway | 
lies east and west, the east end would be numbered 27, representing the compass course (270 degrees) 
which the pilot would follow in making a landing from east to west; conversely, the west end would be 
numbered 9, representing 90 degrees. If the runway lies north and south, it would be numbered 18 at the 
north end and 36 at the south end. Under this system, the pilot receiving landing instructions by radio is 
immediately given (within 5 degrees) the compass direction he should follow in approaching the airport 





Civil Air Regulations — Legislation 
Additions - Changes - Amendments 








REGULATION No. 175: AMENDMENT No. 123 TO CAR: 
ADOPTED AUGUST 1, 1941, 
EFFECTIVE AUGUST 15, 1941. 


| Control Airport Designations: 


This amends Section 60.21 by adding the Youngstown Municipal 
Airport to the list of control airports. In addition, it changes the name 
“Washington Airport” which is on this list to “Washington National 
Airport.” 


REGULATION No. 176: AMENDMENT No. 124 TO CAR: 

ADOPTED AUGUST 1, 1941, 

EFFECTIVE AUGUST 15, 1941. 

ontrol Zones of Intersection Designation: pre 
" Section 60.2415 is amended by striking the words “Buffalo, N. Y.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof “U. S.-Canadian Border” so as to read as 
follows: ; 

“60.2415—-Amber civil airway No. 6 airway traffic control areas 
(Jacksonville, Fla., to U. S.-Canadian Border). Those portions of 
amber civil airway No. 6: From a line extended at right angles across 
such airway through a point on the center line thereof 25 miles north- 


| west of the Alma, Ga., radio range station, to the U. S.-Canadian 


Border.” 

REGULATION No. 178: AMENDMENT No. 125 TO CAR: 
ADOPTED AUGUST 5, 1941, 
EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1, 1941. 


Private Pilot Aeronautical Knowledge: _ : 
This amends Section 20.125 by adding at the end the words “and 


| the general servicing and operation of aircraft’”’ so as to read as fol- 
| lows: 


“20.125—-Aeronautical Knowledge. Applicant shall be familiar 
with and accomplish satisfactorily a written examination covering so 
much of the provisions of Parts 01, 20 and 60 as are pertinent to his 
certificate, prevailing weather conditions in the United States as en- 
countered in flying, and the forecasting thereof, the analyzing of 
weather maps and sequence reports as furnished by the United States 
Weather Bureau, practical air navigation problems and the use of 
maps, navigation by terrain (pilotage) and by dead reckoning includ- 
ing the use of instruments and other aids to navigation in visual con- 
tact flying, and the general servicing and operation of aircraft.” 
REGULATION No. 179: AMENDMENT No. 126 TO CAR: 

ADOPTED AUGUST 5, 1941, 

EFFECTIVE AUGUST 5, 1941. 

Certificates of Pilots Absent from the U. S.: 





in order to land straight ahead. 





This amends Part 20 by the addition of a new section as follows: 
“‘20.7—Absentee pilot certificates. 
20.70—Duration. Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
| Part, a pilot certificate, the holder of which is absent from the United 
| States for the 45 days immediately preceding the termination of the 
endorsement period designated on the certificate, may be continued 
in effect thereafter without an endorsement by an inspector of the 
| Administrator upon conformance with the provisions of this section, 
| except that such certificate shall, in all cases, immediately expire upon 
| the return of the holder to the United States. 
20.700—Such certificate shall continue in effect for a period of 
| 12 months from the termination of the endorsement period if the 
| holder thereof, within the 45-day period preceding such termination, 
shall mail, cr there shall have been received by the Administrator: 
(1) A statement of the holder certifying that he has logged 15 
| hours of solo flight time within the 12 months preceding the termina- 


§ | tion of the endorsement period in aircraft of the type which he was 






-, 
—CAA Photos 


Airports having four runways, or fewer, can be marked without using more than one digit on the 


end of each runway, which permits the installation of a much larger digit than would be possible if two Section 20.700 may be con 
digits were required. A two-digit marker will, of course, be more difficult to read from the air than a marker | months each, if the holder 


composed of one digit. At the 1940 convention of the Air Line Pilots Association, the following reso- 
lution was passed—‘“Resolved That: Runways shall be numbered to conform to magnetic compass head- 
ings by dropping the zero, runway 27 numbering an east-west runway for west landing, runway 36 for 
north, number 9 for east, etc., the number to be placed on the approach end of the runway. (This sys- 
tem to be adopted nationally so that a uniform method will be in use all over the country.)” 


C &S Ele Saeed 
Seven Months 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
carried 41.27 per cent more reve- 


nue passengers during the first | 
seven months of 1941 as compared | 


with the same period in 1940, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 

“While business has increased 
from year to year, the extraordi- 
nary volume during 1941 is at- 
tributed to the number of people 
who are traveling on National De- 
fense business.” In making this 
statement, D. D. Walker, Vice- 
President and General Sales Man- 


ager, commented that Chicago and | 


Southern flew 11,919,374 revenue 
passenger miles during the first 
seven months of 1941, an increase 
of 54.75 per cent over the corres- 
ponding 1940 period when the air 
line flew 7,702,367 revenue pas- 
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The airways of the United 
. States and Canada, long the clos- 
|est of collaborators, appear on a 
new map entitled, “Civil Airways 
of the United States and Canada.” 

This mutual agreement to con- 
sider grouping the 4,165 miles of 
the Canadian system with the 36,- 
375 miles of the U. S. system has 
been made possible by the re- 
|designation and renumbering of 
| airways on both sides of the bor- 
| der. Thus the Canadian transconti- 
/nental route is Airway No. 1 of 
the new setup, and our trans- 
| continentals, reading from north 
| to south, are Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
Canada also has adopted our meth- 
od of designating airways by col- 
ors, as a part of the basic system 
of airway traffic control. 
| Nine New Traffic Centers 

As soon as possible after July 
1 all civil airways of the country 
will be placed within the control 
}of Airway Traffic Control centers. 
| This will mean the establishment 


of nine more traffic centers at | 


Boston, Jacksonville, Memphis, 
'San Antonio, Kansas City, Albu- 
| querque, Denver, Minneapolis, and 
| either Butte or Great Falls. These 
| centers, added to the 14 already 
| in operation, will bring the whole 
system under a unified control. 
| Main transcontinental routes 
| are designated green airways, and | 
|main north and south airways are | 


| U.S.-Canadian Airways on New Map 


north and south are blue. For con- 
trol of traffic under conditions of 
instrument flying, the green air- 
way traffic has right of way, or 
priority. Amber airway traffic 
gives way to green; red traffic 


gives way to amber and green; and | 


blue gives way to all others. East- 
bound traffic flies at odd thousand 
foot levels, westbound at even; 


northbound at odd, and _ south-| 


bound at even. 


Priority means that when a pilot 


| flying an amber airway desires to 


cross a green airway, for exampie, 


he ascends 500 feet from his re- 


quired altitude in making the cros- 
sing. Since the pilot on the green 
airway maintains his altitude 
steadily, they are thus separated 
by 500 feet in altitude. Airways 
are 20 miles wide, and pilots must 
cross at an angle of not less than 
45 degrees. 


Minor Changes Are Made 


Many minor changes have been 
made in the airway system coinci- 


dent with the inclusion of the Can- | 
|adian system. These are necessi- 


tated periodically by the realign- 
ment of the courses laid down by 
radio ranges, installation of addi- 
tional radio facilities, changing 
conditions along the airways, such 
as increased military flying, bomb- 
ing, or gunnery in a given area, 
and permission by the CAA for in- 


| amber. Secondary transcontinental | strument flying over new sections 
jroutes are red, and secondary | of existing routes. 


| rated to pilot; and 

(2) A statement by a person, who is authorized by the Govern- 
ment of the country wherein the holder is temporarily residing to give 
| pilot physical examinations to nationals of that country, certifying that 
| the holder has satisfactorily passed the physical examination prescribed 
| by that country for pilots of equzaiep ade within the 90 days pre- 
| ceding the termination of thes priod. 

20.701—A pilot certificg@ ect in accordance with 
ued in effect fo¥ additional periods of 12 
hereopepitbi 5 days preceding the term- 
| ination of each period, shall mail hb $41 lave been received by 

Pp ts prescribed in fection 20.700. 
xpired certifiayt¢s of absentee pilots. 
réd States. The holder 
ed in accordance with 

- o the United States, may 
obtain a new certificate of the same"prmfe and ratings previously held 
if within 90 days of such return he makes application to an inspector 
|of the Administrator and shows that, within the 12 months immed- 
| iately preceding the date of such application, he has logged 15 hours 
| of solo flight time in aircraft of the type which he was rated to pilot, 
and that, within 60 days preceding the date of application, he has 
satisfactorily accomplished the physical examination required for en- 
dorsement of his certificate: Provided, however, no certificate shall be 
issued if such person has been absent from the United States for a 
period of more than one year until he has satisfactorily accomplished 
a written examination on the provisions of the Civil Air Regulations 
which may be pertinent to the certificate and ratings applied for: And 
provided further, that no new certificate of limited commercial grade 
shall be issued on or after May 1, 1942. 

20.711—Pilots within the United States. The holder of an ex- 
pired pilot certificate which has expired since August 1, 1939, because 
of his failure to obtain an endorsement by an inspector of the Admin- 
istrator due to his absence from the United States during the period 
in which such endorsement could have been obtained, and who has 
| Since returned to the United States, may obtain a new pilot certificate 
| of the same grade and ratings previously held if he makes application 
| to an inspector of the Administrator prior to November 1, 1941, and 
| Shows that he has logged the flight time and has passed the examina- 
| tions required in Section 20.710. 
20.712—-Pilots absent from the United States. The holder of a 
| pilot certificate which has expired since August 1, 1939, or which may 
expire before February 1, 1942, who is absent from the United States, 
and whose certificate has expired because of his failure to obtain an 
endorsement by an inspector of the Administrator due to his absence 
from the United States during the period in which such endorsement 
|could have been obtained, may obtain a new pilot certificate of the 
| same grade and ratings previously held by mailing, or upon receipt by 
the Administrator, prior to February 1, 1942: 

(1) A statement of the pilot certifying that during the 12 months 
immediately preceding the date of such statement he has logged 15 
hours of solo flight time in aircraft of the type which he was rated 
to pilot; and 

(2) A statement by a person, who is authorized by the govera- 
ment of the country wherein the holder is temporarily residing to give 
pilot physical examinations to nationals of that country, certifying 
that the holder has satisfactorily passed the physical examination pre- 
scribed by the regulations of that country for pilots of equivalent 
grade. This certificate shall continue in effect for a period of 12 
months from the date of issuance and may be continued in effect there- 
after for additional 12-month periods if the holder remains continu- 
ously absent from the United States and, within the 45 days preceding 
the termination of each period, shall mail, or there shall have been 
received by the Administrator, the statements required in this sub- 
section, except that such certificate shall immediately expire upon the 
| return of the holder to the United States.” 
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